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BLANCHE, OF CASTILE, 


\ AS the daughter of Alphonsus the Magnificent, the 

ninth king of Castile, and of Eleanor, the daughter 
of Henry the First, of England. The queen superintended 
the education of her daughter, and instilled every virtuous 
sentiment into her mind; while the superiority of her abi- 
lities must have flattered the feelings of a parent, as they 
were displayed in a variety of instances when she was 
merely a child. From political motives, John, King of 
England, proposed a marriage between Blanche and Louis, 
the elder son of the king of France; and being uncle to the 
young princess, he pretended to feel a warm degree of in- 
terest in the fate and happiness of his niece. Alphonsus rea- 
dily agreed to the proposal; aod John joined the princess at 
Normandy, on her way to the French court. A treaty of 
peace was then signed between France and England, after 
having been more than a centufy at war; and immediately 
aft@r this desired circumstance, the nuptial ceremony was 
performed, Five years elapsed before the princess had any 
children, but in 1205, a daughter was born; and on the 
following year Louis was gratified by the birth of a son. 
This young prince died in his infancy, a circumstance which 
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gave Louis and his consort the utmost concern; but, at the 
eXpiration of ten years, their wishes were gratified by the 
birth of a second son. The pusillanimity of John induced 
the English to offer the crown to Louis, In consequence of 
his marriage with Blanche, which he of course readily ac- 
cepted; but on the death of that monarch resigned it to the 
lawful heir. In 1223 Louis ascended the throne of his 
father, and the queen was universally beloved and admired, 
not only for her conjugal and maternal affection, but for 
the many virtues which she possessed. War having again 
taken place between France and England, the king in per- 
son headed his troops, and the highest success attended his 
arms. In the midst of his triumph he was seized with a 
dangerous disorder, which the physicians candidly informed 
him would prove fatal to his life; when the tenderness of 
the husband superseded the delights of glory, and he felt 
anxious to expire in the arms of a beloved wife. With the 
utmost rapidity he proceeded towards Paris, but as he pro- 
secuted his journey the fatal malady increased, and anxious 
as he was to take an everlasting farewell of the object of 
his affections, such satisfaction he was not destined to 
enjoy. Finding the hour of his dissolution hastily approach= 
ing, little time was allowed for the arrangement of his tem- 
poral affairs, yet he appointed the queen regent over the 
kingdom, and guardian and preceptress to her son. Few 
women could have been capable of filling so important a 
station, but Blanche was aware of the designs of courtiers, 
and of the plans ef intrigue; she selected her counsellors 
from men of the most tried abilities, and by her own con- 
duct excited vigour in those to whom she intrusted the 
concerns of the state. Her maternal fondness for her son 
was almost unparalleled; from his infancy she had under- 
taken the office of his nurse, and as he advanced in YGars, 
she not only superintended the instructions of his tutors, 
but was continually laying down precepts for the improve- 
ment of his mind. The young king was only in his twelfth 
year when he was publicly crowned at Paris; immediatels 
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after which a civil war broke out in France, when the abi- 
lites of the queen were called into execution, and victory 
at length crowned her endeavours. Her attention to the 
wants ot the inferior part of her army, warmly toterested 
every soldicr in her cause; she visited the camps, rectified 
many absues, and, by her benevolent conduct, excited both 
jove and applause. Previous to ber sou’s coming of age 
she formed an alliance fur him with Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of the Count of Provence, and when his minority 
expired, she surrendered up that sovereiguty which for so 
maby years she had honourably maintained. The king not 
only felt towards his mother the most unbounded affection, 
but entertained the highest opinion of her sense, ,and con- 
sulied her in all affairs which related to the government, 
which was directed by her councils, though placed in his 
hands. In one instauce, however, the conduct of this ad- 
mirable woman was censurable; for having taken a preju- 
dice against her daughter-in-law, she excited dissentions 
between her and the king; and when she was indisposed, 
actually prevented him from paying her those attentions, 
which Margaret, as his wite, was entitled to receive. Louis 
at length perceived the impropriety of his mother’s conduct, 
and being engaged in a crusade, determined the queen 
should accompany him there; and Blanche was a second 
time left regent of the kingdom, which oflice with the 
highest credit she filled. The anxieties and exertions of 
this dignified station soon proved prejudicial to her health; 
but the interest of her sop, and the welfare of her country, 
rendered her totally indifferent to herself. By the advice 
of her physicians, however, she was at length induced to 
quit Paris, and try the salubrious air of Melun; but finding 
her dissolution rapidly approaching, in the course of a few 
weeks she returned, and expired soon after, in the sixty- 
eighth year of her age. 
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HIGHLAND CHARACTERS ; 
OR, THE 
CONMUNICATIVE TOURIST. 





(Continued from page 45.) 





TO have acquired the friendship of a man like Sir Charles 
Desmond might justly be considered as one of the most 
fortunate events of my life; and, upon taking leave of that 
worthy family, I entered into a regular correspondence 
with the head of it. From Sir Charles t had the pleasure 
of hearing that he daily observed some new trait of good- 
ness in his daughter-in-law; and that his son, since his 
marriage, actually seemed a newly-created being. 

My readers are not to imagine that because my mind 
had been occupied in acts of benevolence, I was inattentive 
to the important charge which had been intrusted to my 
protection; for, on the contrary, | kept up a regular corres- 
pondence with her, and also with the lady under whose 
care she had been placed, From these letters I may truly 
say I derived a refinement of felicity; for these from my 
intended wife were filled with the most artless, yet delicate 
expressions of attachment, whilst those which I received 
from her instructress, confirmed my opinion of the natural 
strength of her understanding, and the native purity of her 
mind. “ I can assure you, on my honour,” said Miss Mace 
kintosh’s amiable preceptress, in one of her epistles, “I 
consider you as one of the most fortunate of men; for my 
beloved pupil is indefatigable in her endeavours to improve 
a naturally good understanding, and to render herself wor- 
thy of being the friend and companion of the man she ts 
destined to wed; and as to her heart, it appears to me per- 
fect: in short, she seems a creature formed without the 
slightest propensity to any vice.” 

This eulogium, from a woman incapable of flattery, was, 
of course, completely gratifying to my feelings, and, had 
not urgent business required my Immediate presence at 


Carlisic, 1 certainly should have turned back again, for the 
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pleasure of visiting my fair cousin, and witnessing that 
improvement which a few months had produced. As it 
was with a gentleman in the mercantile line I had bu- 
siness, upon entering the city 1 enquired the way to his 
house, well aware that a man of such eminence must be 
known to every person, 

I was not mistaken in this opinion, for, upon enquiring 
of a woman who was selling apples, where Mr. Oswald 
resided, she replied, “ At the large house, facing the end 
of this street; but your honour winna be in time, I con teel 
ye, far all the gueests be comed frae the weeding.” 

| easily discovered that the apple-woman was a true 
North Britain, from her dialect, and entering into conver- 
sation with her, [ likewise discovered that Mr. Oswald’s 
daughter had that morning been married to a greet Jaird 
ot her own country, who was na prood, yet veery rich, 
As I approached the house I observed it to be surrounded 
by the populace, who were eagerly crouding round a large 
butt, elevated upon a stand, from which two footmen, 
dressed in flaming liveries, with white and silver favours 
in their hats, were distributing the frothy beverage amongst 
the multitude, who shouted out “ Long live the laird of 
Dumfries, and kis beautiful bride!” 

Surely, thought I, the modest Jenny Mackintosh could 
never be gratified by such public marks of vanity and osten- 
tation us these! surely virgin modesty ought rather to 
shrink from, than court the public gaze, on an event of so 
much importance to each party’s future happiness; and 
where there is native delicacy, however great the attach- 
ment, each must naturally feel the force of such a tie. 

As the animal which [ rode was rather spirited, the re- 
peated shouts of “ Long live the laird of Dumfiies” set him 
so completely upon his mettle, that I was under the ne- 
cessity of alighting, and giving ‘the bridle to my groom. 
[twas with difficulty I forced my way through the populace; 
and, not having a wedding garment on, I actually stood at 
the hall door several minutes, before the servants, who 
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were running backwards and forwards, thought proper to 
answer my question, whether their master was at home. 

“ No business will be transacted to-day,” said an imper- 
tinent puppy, whom at length I called to in an authoritative 
tone; “ the offices are all closed; and the clerks are now 
entertaining a large party of their friends at the Rose.”— 
“ D—— you, and the clerks too!” I exclaimed, exasperated 
at the fellow’s impudence; “ take this card up instantly to 
Mr. Oswald.” The fellow actually looked petrified; but 
sneaked off with the card; and in less than a minute my 
friend came flying down stairs, expressing the joy he felt 
at seeing me, in the most flattering terms. 

The fellow who had behaved with such daring insolence, 
looked ready to sink inte the earth, and gave me a look so 
full of intreaty, that I did not report his behaviour to Mr. 
Oswald. My servant had by this time reached the door 
with my restive animal; I therefore stepped up to him, and 
desired him to take the horses to the Rose, well aware that 
on such an occasion my fnend’s house must be completely 
filled. Oswald, however, would not hear of this arrange- 
ment; but, calling his own man, ordered the little port- 
manteau my groom carried before him, to be conveyed into 
the chintz room; he then conducted me into a small study, 
and informed me of what I already knew; namely, that his 
daughter was married to the laird of Dumfries Castle.—* It 
is, my friend,” said he, “a match far beyond my expectation; 
tor my son-in-law possesses landed property to the amount 
of eight thousand a year: in short, it is an alliance a duke 
might have been proud of for his daughter; but what may 
not beauty like my Emma’s expect to obtain ?” : 

Having made some alteration in my dress, and taken 
some refreshment, [ was introduced by Mr. Oswald into 
what he termed the grand saloon, at the upper end of which 
sat the bride and bridegroom, surrounded by a mixed com- 
pany of guests. Oswald led me up to the blooming Einma, 
whose loveliness even transcended a parent’s partial praise ; 
but, Great God! when I turned my eyes upon the little 
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insignificant wretch to whose wealth her charms had been 
sacrificed, I could with difficulty restrain either my con- 
teinpt or surprise. 

This little, ugly, insignificant mortal was dressed in a 
coat of peach colour, lined with white satin; waistcoat and 
small-clothes of the latter material, edged with a narrow 
gold binding; and his Brutus crop was so completely frizzled 
aid elevated, that he reminded me of Riquet with the Tuft. 

Is it possible, thought I, that parents can be so lost to 
feeling as to sacrifice their offspring on the altar of Plutus? 
or how could a man of sense, like Oswald, suppose it pos- 
sible fur any woman to feel an attachment to such an un- 
couth little wretch? When this little laird moved, it was 
with the motion of a puppet: in fact, Iam persuaded he was 
laced up in long stays, and that nature had formed him as 
crooked as a ram’s horn, only that by bolsters and pads the 
deformity was in part concealed. His legs were completely 
handy, and his knees inverted: in short, take him altoge- 
ther, I never before beheld such a contemptible little imp. 
He hopped about the room like a bird from different 
branches, grinning or laughing at every thing he said; then 
skipping towards his bride, and making a thousand gri- 
maces before her, such as falling upon his kness, and vowing 
eternal obedience. 

These antics seemed to amuse all the company, except 
the iil-tated being to whom they were addressed; who was 
evidently shocked at his folly; and instead of affection, telt 

towards him a miature of hatred and contempt. At length, 
the little animal started from one of his prostrate positions, 
and skipped towards the bell, which pulling with an air of 
violence, he desired the servant to tell Du Bois to bring his 
redicule. The Frenchman entered immediately with an 
embroidered white satin bag, which appeared to be ex- 
tremely weighty, and which the little laird receiving, in- 
treated his bride to come and see some fun: ‘then throwing 
open the window, he began distributing shillings and six- 
pences, and half-crowns, amongst the populace, crying to 
they not to fail getting tipsey in toasting the bride's 
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health. This mark of folly the little animal doubtless 
considered would be received as acompliment to the bride; 
and, in truth, the greatest part of the company applauded 
this mark of, what they termed, condescension; though, 
for my part, I would have flogged a boy of ten years old, 
tor being guilty of such a piece of folly. 

This rational amusement being ended, by the total emp- 
tying of the rediciéle, Mr. Oswald enquired whether the 
company would like to walk into his newly-built billiard- 
room; which proposal being universally applauded, I of- 
fered to conduct the bride down stairs. 

“ After this day,” said the little hop-on-my-thumb, “ you 
shall have the honour of conducting Lady Dumiries ; for, 
as [ must not be an unfashionable husband, | know I must 
then resign my claim.” So saying, he seized the hand of 
the lovely Enima, and led her down stairs. A natural pas- 
sion for billiards, however, (if such a mortal could possess 
any passions,) induced him to quit his blooming bride ; 
when drawing a chair close to her, IT begau a conversation 
upon general topics; but, at length, enquired whether she 
intended remaining long at Carlisle. 

“If it depended upon myself, I should never quit it;” 
replied the blushing Emma, with a sigh; “ but I believe 
every thing is arranged for our departure to-morrow morn- 
ing; a circumstance which gives me the most heart-felt 
pain; for since the hour of my existence [ never was sepa- 
rate from my family.” 

“Oh, but you must place yourself in the situation of the 
fair Andromecha;” said I, “ yet, whilst my Hector still sur- 
vives, I see my father, mother, brethren—all in thee!” 

“No, no; thatis impossible; there is not the slizhtest 
parallel between Andromecha’s and my situation ! She had 
married the man of her affection’s; I, the object of my 
parent’s choice! But, good God, what have I said?” con- 
tinued she, gazing upon me with a look never to be for- 
gotten. “ Nothing more than what I know,” I replied, 
“but rest assured, my dear madam, your secret is sacred ; 
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yet, if you value your own happiness, in future, be more 
upon your guard; Lalone am to blame, for drawing a com- 
parison where I was persuaded none existed,” 

It was with the greatest difliculty Uus too feeling-mind- 
ed young woman restrained her texrs; and I really found 
myself deeply affected by witnessing the sacrifice she had 
made. Some of the company fortunately joined us, and 
the conversation became general, witil we were summoned 
into the dining-parlour, where we ali sat down to a most 
sumptuous repast. Being the greatest stranger, I was 
placed next the bride, a circumstance which gave me a mix- 
ture of pleasure aud pain; as it afforded me an opportunity 
of forming a clearer judgment of the sacrifice she had made. 

What the apple-woman had termed want of pride, ap- 
peared to me the excess of folly; for the idiot even conde- 
scended to joke with the servants, for upon calling for the 
tenth glass of wine whilst at dinner, the footman carried 
him an empty glass. “fle! he! he!” tittered out the 
blockhead, “ What, William, do you think I have drank 
enough? Faith, ‘tis no bad hit; is it, my dearest Emma?” 

“T should consider it a very great presumption in any 
servant who dared to give a hint to you, my lord :” replied 
Emma, evidently disconcerted by the folly of the man, 
whose name she was destined to bear, 

The ladies retired after the health of the bride and bride- 
groom had been drank with three cheers; and taking an 
uncommon interest in the fate of lovely Emma, I drew my 
seat close to that of her insignificant lord, and perceiving 
him swallowing large goblets of Burgundy, “ For heaven’s 
sake, do not drink so much wine, my lord! Think what 
will be the sensations of the lovely creature you have mar- 
ried, should she behold you in a state of intoxication,” 
sid I, in a whisper, and, at the same time, preventing 
him from filling his glass. 

“Gad, you are right,” replied the puppet, “ yet this 
must be a bumper toast: Gentlemen, stand up, fill your 
glasses, and drink, ‘ May olive-branches spread round the 
castle of Dumfries!’” This piece of indelicate wit, re» 
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ceived the applause of greater part of the company, though 
I evidently perceived it hurt Oswald's feelings; who, ina 
few minutes afterwards, called upon me for a sentiment, 
adding, that we must not forget the ladies would expect us 
soon. After a pause of a few moments I was again called 
upon by the laird of Dumfries, and gave the following— 

“* May a union of person be ever combin'd 

“ With a union of taste, and refinement of mind !” 


This sentiment received universal approbation, and was 
followed by several others; in short, all my endeavours 
proved fruitless to prevent the little laird from making him- 
self beastly drunk, and instead of joining the ladies, he 
was forced to be carried to bed by the servants. I could 
not help pitying Oswald’s distress on this occasion; who, 
instead of joining in the jokes which were passing, could 
scarcely refrain from tears; “ I would,” said he to me, 
pressing my hand with fervour, “ rather have given a 
thousand guineas than this had happened; what can we 
say to Emma? Great God! how completely will she be 
disgusted.” 

I advised him to say, that Du Bois had informed him his 
lordship was subject to violent giddiness if he drank more 
than a prescribed quantity of wine; and that, on those oc- 
casions, it was necessary tu keep him quite composed. 

This a¢count, so far from alarming, appeared a great re- 
lief to the lovely Emma, who, turning to her sister, said 
in a whisper, “ Thank heaven, then, my dear Eliza, I shall 
sleep with you to-night!” The party gradually withdrew, 
and about twelve we all retired to our different apartments. 
Sleep, however, refused to close my eyelids, for I could not 
help reflecting on the ill-assorted union; and it was near 
four in the morning before my weary frame enjoyed the . 
comfurt of repose. I was awakened by the lumping of 
some heavy package, which was evidently carrying down 
stairs; when jumping out of my bed, and opening the win- 
dow shutter, [ was astonished at perceiving it near eleven 
o'clock, A carriage and four stood at the door, on’ which 
the servants were fastening a large travelling trunk; t 
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dressed myself with the utmost expedition, and entered the 
breakfast parlour just as an outrider declared every thing 
ready for the expedition. The pallid Emma sat on a sofa 
by her mother, whose maternal arms encircled her lovely 
form; Eliza, habited in a travelling dress, was seated on 
the other side of her, whilst the anxious Oswald was pacing 
up aud down the room. © The laird of Dumfries, in a few 
moments, entered, exclaiming, “ Come, my slow love !” 
with a theatric accent, but a countenance wholly unmoved. 

“ Yes, yes, come my beloved Emma,” said Oswald, “ we 
must not protract this heart-rending adieu ; it will be too 
much for your poor mother; now, my child, let me con- 
duct you to your carriage.” He laid an emphasis on—your 
carriage—as, if hoping the possession of an equipage could 
turn the course of natural feelings. 

“T will see the last of my child,” said the agonized 
mother, clasping her still more closely to her breast. “ And, 
Dumfries,” continued she, fixing a stedfast eye upon him, 
“if you are not kind and tender to this dear object of my 
fondest affection, may the Almighty shower down his bit- 
terest curses on your head !” So saying, she almost dragged 
the reluctant Emma to the carriage, whilst Oswald and 
Dumfries actually lifted her in; Eliza bounded on the 
step after her sister, whilst the little laird skipped after 
them; the door was closed in an instant, and, in a few se- 
eonds, they were out of sight. (To be continued. ) 





ON WOMEN. 


IT cannot be denied, that the intent of nature in creating 
women, has principally been to consecrate them to the em- 
ployment of mothers. Ali their qualities seem to an- 
_ nounce this sacred destination, and few of their imperfece 
tions to hinder its being accomplished, In fact, we may 
remark, that those errors of inadvertency, of levity, of 
frivolity, of want of consistency in their ideas, disappear 
as soon as the object in question is their offspring. There 
are few women who, when they become mothers, do no 
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lose some faults, and acquire some virtues. The change 
which takes place, at this moment, in the head and heart 
of a young woman, is one of the most interesting subjects 
for observation. Is she a coquet, susceptible and carried 
away hy her passions? Ina word, has she ever made a 
slip? The moment in which she hears the first cry of her 
infant seems to touch a new chord within her, which ren- 
ders the rest more obscure and jess powerful, which, by a 
pleasing and prolonged vibration, diffuses a sudden charm 
throughout every part of her being! The least pure of wo- 
men is then more mother than mistress ; and if the husband 
and the lover arrive at the same time, the first look is cast 
upon the father; love cannot obtain it, and is astonished 
to see his ascendancy suspended. 

It is in the maternal sentiment that women shew a per- 
severing ardour. I have seen women who could not endure 
the slightest fatigue, remain an entire month, and whole 
nights at the cradle of their infant until its death. Agitated 
by'the fear that its spirit might take its flight, they seem to 
arrest it by their looks, which they cast upon the already 
cold body. An inexplicable circumstance! I have seen 
fathers sink under this fatigue, and, almost always in this 
case, vigour, combined with greater indifference, yield to 
weakness, supported by excess of sensibility. 

With respect to myself, I am of opinion, that women 
are entitled to equal rights with ourselves. In common 
with us, they possess the qualities of honour, reason, wit, 
courage, perseverance, and patience; and their importance, 
which unites us, is equal to our own, Let us then be con- 
vinced of our errors respecting them. Who are those 
beings whom we thus oppress? Their breast sustains and 
nourishes us; their hands direct our earliest steps; their 
tender voice teaches us to lisp our first expressions; they 
wipe away the first tears we shed; and to them we are in- 
debted for our earliest pleasures. Nature seems to have 
confided man to their continual care. The cradle of in- 
fancy is their peculiar charge, and their kind compassion 
emvoths the bed of death. SEGUR’S ESSAY ON WOMEN. 
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INDIAN FANATICISM. 


Authentic documents from India inform us, that within thirteen 
miles from Calcutta, from April to October, 1805, no less 
than one hundred and sixteen widows burned themselves on the 

funeral piles of their deceased husbands. 


OH, noble Britons! whose feeling hearts and friendly 
ports are equally open to the forlorn mortal beaten by the 
storms of life, and the unfortunate mariner shipwrecked on 
the tempestuous sea, hear the cries of those poor, wretched, 
and deluded victims, which, from their funeral piles, mourn- 
fully re-echo through the gloomy banks of the Ganges, and, 
as it were, hasten away its indignant and generous waves. 
See on its revered shores innocence, youth, and beauty, 
from the bosom of a fiery grave, extending towards you their 
supplicating, helpless, and scorched limbs. Oh, enlightened 
and humane Britons! shall dear and tender humanity plead 
in vain to the tribunal of your generous feelings, in behalf 
of the sweetest and most interesting portion of her children, 
so unnaturally and fanatically sacrificed? No! conquer, to 
re-instate human nature in all her dignity, wherever bar- 
barous ignorance, or fanatic superstition insults or de- 
grades the sanctity of her laws; and thus crown your con- 
quests with the only glory that can render them worthy of 
you; with the only remaining glory that can yet be per- 
mitted to stimulate the noble ambition of a people, whose 
admired wisdom, unconquered valour, and splendid bene- 
ficence, have long filled the world with the renown of its 
immortal name; with the same hand by which, rising su- 
perior to the dictates of sordid interest, you so nobly and 
so generously unfettered the limbs of the poor African slave. 
Oh, Britons! extinguish those horrid fires, the deadly 
smoke of which has but too long sullied and obscured the 
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brightness of the Indian sun; rescue, oh rescue, the poor 
Indian widow from her lamentable doom, and let not her 
unpitied ashes ever more be a disgrace to a land ennobled 
by the wisdom of your laws, strewed with numberless tro- 
phies of your victorious arms, and placed under the control 
of your influence and glory. Oh, noble and dear Albion! 
great is thy power, immense are thy riches! Placed by na- 
ture between two hemispheres, as it were, to command 
both worlds, thou seest the sun rise and set within the 
widely-extended domains of thy stupendous empire ; and 
the unbounded ocean itself, enamoured of thy gentle sway, 
Jowers its majestic and lofty waves but beneath the noble 
flags of thy triumphant fleets. Yet oh, sweet Albion! the 
tears of feeling gratitude, which forsaken and persecuted 
humanity has ever shed on thy hospitable and protecting 
shores, entwine thy imperial and resplendent diadem with 
a far nobler and purer wreath of immortal glory than the 
laurels of all thy victories, the number of all thy conquests, 
and the splendor of all thy triumphs. 
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FAMILY ANECDOTES. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


THOUGH Mortimer pressed me, with a degree of ear- 
nestness, to prolong my visit, yet I could not help fancying 
he felt inwardly rejoiced at escaping so easily; for, on seve- 
ral occasions, 1 found it impossible to check that raillery 
which I consider due to pomp and pride; and in truth, the 
field before me was so wide and conspicuous, that I could 
not easily turn into a by-road, 

I had now lived a vagrant sort of life for many months, 
and began to feel I was wasting that time which ought to 
be devoted to some nobler pursuit. Recreation, I was 
aware, was absolutely necessary even for a man of busi- 
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ness; but particularly so to one* whose every hope of hap- 
piness bad been destroyed by that insatiate archer, whose 
darts take an unerringaim. It is true I had for some years 
wandered up and duwn in the world; still I had certain 
resting posts, to which my return was always hailed, by 
notes of pleasure; and where, if I could not enjoy happi- 
ness myself, I had the means of imparting it to a variety 
of poor pensioners. The dependants upon my bounty I 
had neglected far beyond the accustomed time, as the route 
I had recently taken was unconnected with any of my for- 
mer excursions. Full of the idea that it was a duty in- 
cumbent upon me to revisit my dependant fellow-creatures, 
for the purpose of leaving them a sufficiency to supply 
their necessary wants, I took leave of my friend Mortimer, 
and his illustrious spouse, if such a term can be applicable 
to a female who possesses no other title to it than that of 
being nobly born. 

As I rode from the gothic habitation I frequently caught 
@ glimpse of it, from the circuitous winding of the road, 
yet | could not use the words of the immortal Gray, in his 
Elegy :— 


“ And cast a longing lingering look behind:” 


for I had been so disappointed in my friend, and so com- 
pletely disgusted with the haughty manners of his unsocial 
help-mate, that, as I told him, I weuld not, for five hune 
dred guineas, have passed another day in his house. The 
transitian which had evidently taken place in Mortimer’s 
disposition, [ confess, struck me mere forcibly than the 
imperious haughtiness af bis wife; as in the one it appeared 
a natural, in the other it was evidently an acquired imper- 
fection. Comfortable, however, at heing released from 
all that outward form, which actually seems to shackle the 
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* See the author of the Family Anecdotes account of himself, 
in the Museum for September, 1809, page 132. 
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very feelings, I retraced a part of the road which I had 
before passed over, intending to take up my quarters at 
ene of my stationary abodes, which was within five and 
thirty miles of my friend Mortimer’s. I was at once ina 
reflective and careless humour, and the former had induced 
me to pay little or no attention to what lay in the road; in 
fact, the reins of my horses were held so slackly, that in- 
stead of directing them they were the directors. I drove 
my curricle at what might not inaptly be termed a medi- 
tative pace; but in a moment the horses stopped so sud- 
denly as to rouse my attention. 

Starting erect in the vehicle, I perceived a child extended 
almost under the feet of the horses. I sprang out with sen- 
sations much more easily imagined than described. The 
object which the hand of heaven had so mercifully 
protected, was a lovely boy, about four years of age: by 
the side of him Jay some marbles, which, of course, he had 
been playing with, before he fell into a profound sleep. 
Not observing my servant within sight of the curricle, I 
loudly vociferated his name, the sound of which awakened 
the drowsy little fellow, and he instantly started upon his 
feet. My voice likewise reached the ears of a foot-boy, 
who was playing at trap-ball with some of his companions, 
in an adjoining field; and he, breathless, ran towards his 
young master, exclaiming, “ Lord, Master Frederick, where 
have you been all this while?” 

“Where have you been, you young rascal!” I repeated, 
in a tone of authority, and holding my whip over him ina 
threatening attitude.—“ What is that to you,” replied the 
inattentive protector of childhood, attempting to lead the 
little fellow away as he spoke. 

By this time my servant had joined me, and hearing me 
reprehend his negligence, in not following the carriage, in 
rather severe terms, the lad began to fear exposure of his 
negligence, and begged my pardon in the most submissive 
terms. 

“Where do you live, my little man?” said I, without 
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| 
deigning a reply to bis servant’s entreaties.—“ At that 
white house upon the hill, sir,” replied the child, pointing 
to an elegant mansion, apparently within the distance of 
a quarter of a mile. I immediately took the other hand of 
the little stranger, and orderiug my servant to tie his horse 
behind the curricle, informed him it was my intention te 
pay a visit to his papa. 

George, which | now found was the name of the lad to 
whose care the little Frederick had been intrusted, at hear 
ing this declaration, dropped upon his knees, and, with the 
most unfeigned expressions of sorrow for his negligence, 
implored me not to make his master and mistress acquainted 
with it. Although the lad’s contrition touched my feel- 
ings, no power on earth could have induced me to conceal 
the child’s narrow escape; but, before we had reached the 
summit of the hill on which the elegant mansien was 
erected, Frederick espied his father approaching. With the 
bound of a deer he sprang towards him, exclaiming, “ Papa, 
that vood gentleman has saved my life! Don’t be angry, 
papa; [could not help it, but I fell fast asleep in the 
middle of the road; and pray forgive George, papa: he is 
very sorry for having left me; but Tom Jones and Giles 
Fowler would make him play with them at trap-ball.” 

This natural, though tnexplieable account of what had 
happened, excited a mixture of sensations in the breast of 
my new acquaintance, who, approaching me with the ad- 
dress of a perfect gentleman, said,—“ Sir, I am persuaded 
[ am indebted to you for an unprecedented act of kindness, 
though of what nature I do not exactly comprehend.” A 
very few moments sufficed to relate the circumstance which 
bad happened, and I palliated the account as far as I was 
abie; yet I considered it a duty I owed the parents of the 
lovely little fellow, to convince them that George was not 
a proper person to be trusted with the care of their son. 

With an urbanity that strikingly marks the polished 
gentleman, Mr. Kingsborough, (for such I discovered to 
be the name of my new acquaintance), thanked me in 
n2 
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terms truly parental, for the preservation of the life of his 
darling boy; and raising the blooming little fellow in his 
arms, he blessed the Almighty for his preservation, and at 
he same time implored his protection, not only during the 
perilous state of childhood, but throughout the whole period 
of his existence. 

The fine manly form of Mr. Kingsborough, united to 
the peculiar animation of his countenance, as he raised the 
child in his arms, recalled to my recollection the beautiful 
and pathetic description which Homer has given of the 
hero of the Trojan War, when, upon parting from his 
beloved Andromache, he takes the young Astyanax in his 
arms, and implores the gods not unly to protect him, but 
to grant that his fame may shine with greater eflulgence 
than his own:— 








“ O, thou! whose glory fills th’ etherial throne, 
And all ye deathless pow’rs, protect my son! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Against his country’s foes, the war to wage, 

And rise the Hector of the future age! 

So when triumphant from successful toils 

Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 

Whole hosts may hail him with deserv‘d acclaim, 

Aud say—This chief transcends his father’s fame!” 
Pope. 


By this time my servant and the curricle joined us, when 
Mr. Kingsborough intreated that an acquaintance com- 
menced under such favourable auspices night not termi- 
nate; “ Let me implore you, my dear sir,” said he, “ to 
add to the never-to-be-forgotten obligation you have con- 
ferred upon me, by passing the remainder of the day under 
my roof; do allow me the gratification of introducing to 
my dear Selina, the being who so providentially preserved 
the life of her son!—but there she comes,” continued Mr. 
Kingsborough, pointing to a young female who was ua- 
locking a gate which led into the road, 
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The slight service I had performed, or rather the instinct 
of my horses, was exaggerated by Mr. Kingsborough into 
the highest debt of gratitude; and the beautiful Selina 
united her acknowledgments with those of her husband, 
and her intreaties that I would pass the remaining part of 
the day with them. From the first moment I beheld Mr. 
Kingsborough, his features seemed familiar to my eve; 
but not having the slightest recollection of the name, I na- 
turally imagined his features bore a resemblance to some 
old friend. 

Having consented to the united intreaties of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kingsborough, the former politely requested to be 
informed by what appellation he was to address his guest; 
when, taking a card from my waistcoat pocket, | presented 
him with my address. “ Gracious powers!” exclaimed my 
old schovitellow, “ I thought your features were familiar 
to me; do you not recollect your fag, at Eton, Frederick 
Mordaunt?” 

“ Frederick Mordaunt!” [ repeated, in a tone of astonish- 
ment, blended with delight. “ Yes, the very same,” replied 
my new found associate in boyish pranks; “ changed to- 
wards you but in name, for I have frequently made en- 
quiries after you, though the wandering kind of life I 
have heard you lead, may probably have prevented those 
enquiries from reaching your ears.” 

This accidental interview with an old friend was of too 
satisfactory a nature for me not to avail myself of that 
gratification which a heart of sensibility naturally expe- 
riences from unexpectedly meeting with one of its former 
assuciates; and, as Frederick Mordaunt, though some 
years younger than myself, had, whilst at Eton, possessed 
no small portion of my confidence, various were the occure 
rences we mutually imparted since that happy period. 

Mordaunt had sailed smoothly on the ocean of existence, 
and had been wafted into the port of matrimony by an 
unruffled breeze. Selina’s father had destined her the wife 
ef my friend from the very hour of her existence, but very 
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prudently concealed his scheme: the consequence of this 
was, the young people met as if accidentally, and a mutual 
attachment took place. Upon the death of the beautiful 
Selina’s father, Mordaunt took the name of Kingsborough, 
in compliance with his last request; and to the alteration 
of name is to be attributed my not recognizing an old 
friend. 

That the ways of Providence are inscrutable is certain; 
but that I should have been fixed upon as the chosen in- 
strument to preserve the life of the child of my scholastic 
acquaintance, seemed one of those singular circumstances 
that marks the directing power of Omnipotence. The lad 
to whose care little Frederick had been intrusted, was hired 
fur the sole purpose of guarding and playing with the child; 
for my triend had imagined his boy would become eftemi- 
nate !f a nurse had the sole charge of him; therefore, when- 
ever ie quitted the nursery, or went out walking, George 
was lutrusted with the care of him, 

Mrs. Kingsborough had scarcely expressed her gratitude 
tu me for the timely preservation of her darling, when she 
turned round to her husband, saying, “ I now hope, my 
dear, you will acknowledge my fears were not groundless, 
when 1 told you I could not bear the idea of our dear child’s 
being absent from us, unless he was under the protection 
of his nurse. 

“} did not require reminding of the folly I have been 
guilty of,” replied Kingsborough, “ and I felt the force of 
your observation, without the remark; but I know you 
always experience peculiar satisfaction in probing my feel- 
ings to the very quick,” 

“ Cruel and unjust man!” said Selina, raising her beau- 
teous eyes to heaven as she spoke. I felt myself in an 
unpleasant predicament, and gave a new turn to the cone 
versation. By this time we had reached my friend’s 
mansion, and I never beheld a dwelling more applicable 
to the term; for every thing had the appearance of comfort, 

elegance, and grandeur, without vain show or ostentation 
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I unreluctantly heard Frederick order my servant to un- 
harness the horses, and put them into the stable, after 
having declared, that as chance, or rather Providence, had 
so unexpectedly brought us together, we should not part 
fur some days. Selina soon left us to give directions to 
her domestics respecting the apartment I was to occupy; 
when Frederick entered into that familiar kind of conver+ 
sation so natural, after a separation of such a number of 
years: in the praises of his lovely wife he was as lavish as 
if he were a lover, instead of a husband, and allowed that 
Providence had bestowed upon him an inestimable treasure. 
Strange this, thought I, that a man should so forcibly feel 
the value of a blessing, and yet express himself to the ob- 
ject he professes to adore in the terms I so recently heard: 
{ did not however think it prudent to disclose my ideas, 
and I did not behold the object of my friend’s attachment 
until dinner was placed upon the table: it consisted of 
some remarkable fine whitings, a small saddle of Welch 
mutton, a boiled fowl, and a piece of bacon. Selina, of 
course, first helped me, and then sent one of the fish to 
her husband. “ These whitings have been fried again, 
though I desired them always to be broiled,” said Frederick, 
in au angry tone of voice, and returned his plate to the 
servant. 

“Can any thing be more delicately cooked?” enquired 
Selina, addressing herself to me. “ D the delicacy 
of them,” exclaimed the still more angry husband, “ you 
would actually provoke the patience of Job; have I not re- 
peatediy requested the whitings to be broiled? if you prefer 
them fried, in the name of peace have some dressed each 
way; but it is a d——d hard thing if a man cannot be 
sufficiently master of his own house to have a dish of fish 
dressed as he thinks proper.” 

“This is always the case, Mr. Kingsborough,” rejoined 
Selina, “1 never sit down to a comfortable meal, and the 
greater pains I take to please you, the less Jikely I am to 
sticceed.” 

“It is a curious way of trying to please that you adopt,” 
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retorted Frederick, at the same time glancing his eye upon 
my countenance, which evidently displayed a mixture of 
vexation and chagrin: “ well, well, say no more about the 
whitings, for | wish they had all been at the devil.” Selina, 
however, did not seem inclined to drop the subject, but I 
must say rather provokingly continued to dwell upon it. 
My friend, however, ate a very hearty dinner, and paid 
an equal compliment to the remove, which consisted of a 
pheasant, macaroni, and tarts. With the latter the little 
boy entered, who placed himself by his father, and was 
immediately helped to a plate full of tarts. 

“ For mercy’s sake, Mr. Kingsborough, do not give the 
child such a quantity,” exclaimed the mother; “ James, 
bring me that plate; I would not have him eat all you have 
given him for the world.” The man was going to obey 
his mistress’s injunction, when the master placed his hand 
upon the plate, and in a tone of authority, ordered him 
to desist. “ There, very pretty behaviour indeed!” said 
the lady of the mansion, “ haw am | to expect the servants 
ta obey my orders ?” 

“Every servant shall chey your orders, when they do 
not interfere with the wishes of their master,” rejoined 
Mr. Kingsborough ; “ but do not suppose, if | chuse to give 
my child a piece of pie, a servant shall presume to take 
the plate from him; it is a liberty I would not permit you 
to take, much less a domestic.” 

“Do not eat, my love,” said the injudicious mother. 
“Tam very hungry, mamma,” replied the little fellow, “ and 
it will not dv me any harm, will it papa?”’—* Harm! no,” 
replied the father; “ eat it, sir, and say not another word.” 

A silence ensued for some minutes; during which I was 
reflecting upon tiie dreadful consequence which must result 
to the poor child, who was thus tacitly taught a lessun of 
disobedience to one or the other of his parents; the delicacy 
of the pie however prevailed over maternal injunction, and 
the little fellow did not leave the slightest morsel upon his 
plate. Mrs. Kingsborough continued making observations 
upon the fatal consequence which wouid ensue, until si- 
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lenced by the vivlent rage of her impetuous husband, whose 
passion broke out unrestrainedly; and he made use of lan- 
guage which would have degraded a common coachman. 

As | had always considered that a certain delicacy of 
conduct, as well as of expression, was due to females, I 
could not refrain from expressing the indignation I felt at 
Kingsborongh’s ungentleman-like behaviour. Le bore my 
animadversions with greater calmness than I expected, 
and turning to the child, who did not even testify the 
slightest surprise at the scene he had witnessed, bade him 
go and kiss his mamma, and tell her he would do the same 
if she would ask him. The boy obeyed, threw his arms round 
the neck of his mother, saying, “ Come, papa, come and kiss 
the other cheek.” Kingsborough instantly arose, pressed the 
lovely Selina to his bosom, declared he adored her, and 
protesting they should he the happiest couple in the world, 
if she would but comply with his wishes in trifles. 

This certainly was an entire new picture of domestic fe- 
licity and infelicity; for the sweets so quickly succeeded 
the acids, that it was impossible to tell which predominated. 
Five years bad already passed in this mixture of harmony 
and discord; but, alas! the habit of bickering strengthens 
with the hand of time, and those youthful charms, which 
act as mediators, naturally lose their weight; and reflec- 
tion dwel!s upon every acrimonious word which has been 
uttered in the heat of passion, until affection dwindles into 
a mere name. 

in compliance with the intreaties of Frederick, I re< 
mained his guest until the end of the week ; during which 
period a variety of circumstances occurred, similar to those 
which I have described; and though he frequently declared 
himself the happiest of all husbands, I confess it was a 
species of felicity which did not accord with my taste, 
though I am inclined to believe the parties themselves 
were so habituated te those kind of dissentions, that they 
did not feel the effect of them half so keenly as an indif- 
ferent person, 

( To be contsnred. ) 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 





(Continued from page 29.) 





CHAP. VI. 


« There is always sufficient vigour for the control of our passions, where. 
ever there is the will to exert it; but the armour of the mind, like that of 
the body, must be polished by use, and preserved from the rust of neglect; 
or, like that, it becomes our reproach, and a monument of our cowardice and 


degeneracy.” a 
ker On, 


ON the following morning Cornelia was much surprised, 
by the information that a gentleman wished to see her. 
“ Did he not send up his name?” she asked; to which the 
servant replied, “no, madam ; he called yesterday evening, 
soon after you went out; but, finding you were not here, 
he said he would seck you at Mr. Millington’s: Lady Vir- 
ginia, who was in the parlour, desired me to direct the 
gentleman to the cottage, in the green lane.” Cornelia 
was thunderstruck :—“ It is strange I have not been in- 
formed of this,” said she; “ but shew the gentleman into 
the saloon; I will come immediately.” From the circum- 
stance of his mentioning Mr. Millington, she had no doubt 
of its being some friend of her father’s, and her imagina- 
tion readily suggested that he was the person to whom she 
owed her rescue from the insult of Courtney, on the pre- 
ceding night. Descending, with alacrity, she entered the 
saloon, where her astonishment was increased by the un- 
looked-for presence of Sidney. “ Theodore!” she exclaimed, 
in a voice which mingled shame and embarrassment with 
a slight emotion of pleasure, “ this visit is indeed unex- 
pected.”—“ As unwelcome, perhaps, Cornelia; 1 should 
not bave intruded thus abruptly but for urgent reasons.” 
A sudden thought struck the mind of Cornelia, and resent- 
ment flushed her cheek, as she replied ; “ and could any 
circumstances induce you, Mr, Sidney, to descend to the 
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meanness of becoming a spy upon my conduct!”—* Heaven 
is my witness!” cried Theodore, eagerly; “I never, for 
a moment, harboured such an idea. I arrived here last 
night; my business admitted not of delay; and eager to 
see you, before | made myself known to any other person, 
J] followed according to the directions given me by the ser- 
vant. Need I add how fortunate I consider myself, in 
being able to render youa service. The events of the even- 
ing, however, made it necessary that I should postpone 
my communication, lest I should too greatly agitate your 
spirits, and quitted you with sensations which I shall not 
attempt to describe. Cornelia, I no longer aspire to your 
love; I know Iam not the first object in your estimation; 
but you shall ever find me your most sincere and unalter- 
able friend.” 

Cornelia was too much embarrassed to reply; the mourn- 
ful seriousness of his manner stung her more deeply than 
the severest reproach; and sinking into a chair, she suf- 
tered her tears to tlow without restraint. Sidney ap- 
proached, and took her hand. “ Do not let what I have 
sid occasion you a moment’s uneasiness; I am reconciled to 
an event which I have long anticipated: rouse yourself, 
Cornelia; a more trying occasion calls for the utmost exer- 
tion of your fortitude;—your father.” “ My father! oh, 
what of him?” exclaimed Cornelia, in extreme alarm. 
“ tle has been suddenly attacked with a dangerous, and, I 
fear, incurable malady: by his urgent desire I came for 
sou, myself; we must depart this day.”—“ Instantly,” cried 
she, starting up; “I have every thing in readiness, as 
Mr. Millington purposed returning to-morrow; but our 
journey must be more expediticus.” Every thought now 
seemed banished from the mind of Cornelia, but that of 
her father’s illness: she hastened to the apartment of Lady 
Clerville, and informed her of the melancholy event which 
occasioned her immediate departure, and then hastily at- 
tired herself for the journey, requesting she would make 
proper apologies to the Miullingtons for her. Lady Cler- 
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ville promised she would soon be with her in town, as it 
was her intention to pass the winter there, and then re- 
paired to the saloon, to pay those attentions to Sidney 
which the rules of politeness and hospitality render indis- 
pensible. In a short time Cornelia rejoined them, anda 
post-chaise being ordered, she made her adieu formally to 
Lady Virginia, aud took leave of Bath with a heavy heart. 
Sidney spoke little during their journey. It was very late 
when they reached town; and Cornelia, understanding that 
her father had just fallen asleep, would not disturb him, 
but retired to her chamber, to take a few hours rest. The 
moment she awoke she hurried to his apartment; a para- 
lytic seizure had deprived Hollingsby of the use df his limbs, 
and rendered his speech very imperfect; but his mental 
fucullies were very little impaired, and his countenance 
displayed evident pleasure at the sight of Cornelia; but the 
emotion seemed rather to injure than benefit him; and in 
a few hours after her arrival, he altered materially for the 
worse. Corneliaand Sidney were stationary at his bed-side; 
he seemed to regard them with tender anxiety, and taking 
the hand of his daughter, he placed it in that of Sidney. 
Cornelia, overjoyed at finding him able to do this, enter- 
tained not an idea that it was the last convulsive exertion 
of expiring nature, nor did she, at the moment, consider the 
intention of the action, but dropped on her knees hy the 
bed-side, while a parting blessing hovered on the lips of 
the dying man; and she beheld his eyes close, never again 
to open in this life. She uttered a shriek of terror, and 
fainting in the arms of Sidney, was conveyed to her apart- 
ment. 

For several days Cornelia was incapable of attending 
to any domestic concern, while Sidney was busied in 
arranging the affairs of the deceased, which, unfortu- 
nately, wore a very unfavourable appearance; this, how- 
ever, he carefully concealed from the afflicted Cornelia, 
and, with the utmost delicacy, managed every thing so, 
that she could not possibly gain any information, that 








to pecuniary arrangements, Leaving every thing to him, 
Cornelia never interfered, nor made her appearance among 
the domestics till the day of the funeral, 

On the morning of the next day a note was delivered to 
Sidney, while they were sitting at breakfast: he read it 
with evident signs of perturbation; and, rising from the 
table, hurried out of theroom. <A few minutes afterwards 
he went out, without again seeing Cornelia; he was ab- 
sent about two hours, and returned in a state of extreme 
agitation. He eagerly enquired for Cornelia; she beheld 
his altered countenance with extreme terror, and her lips 
scarcely had power to move to enquire what new calamity 
awaited her. In his hand he held a sealed paper. “ Cor- 
yelia,” said he, in a hurried manner, “ I am under the ne- 
cessity of leaving town for a short time; heaven knows 
how long it may be ere I can return: should my stay be 
protracted beyond a week, [ would advise you to consult 
with Mr. Millington, who will by that time be in town, 
as to what plan of conduct it will be best for you to pursue. 
In this paper you will find every thing explained; whatever 
may he my fate, oh, Cornelia, Jet me hope that you will 
not remember me with abhorrence.” Cornelia grasped 
his hand with energy; there was a degree of wildness and 
perturbation in his manner that filled her with inexpres- 
sible terror. “ For God’s sake! Theodore,” she exclaimed, 
“ tell me the meaning of all this: what have you done? or, 
what have I to apprehend?”—* Touch me not,” cried he, 
starting from her, with horror in his looks; “ I am stained 
with human blood; with blood most precious to you: all 
the reparation now in my power I have made.—Farewell, 
Cornelia, may heaven protect you, and pardon me.” He 
snatched her, for a moment, to his bosom, and before she 
had power to reply, or interrogate him further, rushed out 
of the house. Cornelia remained for some time in a 
state nearly bordering upon insensibility ; when at length 
she recovered her recollection, her eye glanced ou the im- 
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portant paper, which had fallen on the ground; she eagerly 
snatched it up, and hastening to her own chamber, that 
she might not be disturbed, with a beating heart and 
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trembling hand, perused the contents, which were as 
follows :— 


ome 


“ Before | touch upon the dreadful event which has exiled 
me from my native country, it is necessary for me, my 


Pe 


dear Cornelia, to reveal to you a circumstance, as unex- 


yee 


pected as distressing, and which I would have carefully 


guarded trom your knowledge, had not subsequent circum- 
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stances induced the necessity of a disclosure. Your father, 
unprudently venturing upon speculations of great hazard, 
and duped by the villany of others, has, for the last two 
years, sustained such an immense diminution of property, 
that at his demise his books prove him insolvent to a con- 
siderable amount. Knowing his most anxious wish was, 
that you should become my wife, I yielded my own judg- 
iment to his inclination; and although my own observation 
convinced me that t was not likely to be the object of your 
established preference, I deluded myself with the hope, 
that, when your mature judgment was called in to your 
euidance, you would behold in me the sincere friend, and 
tender lover, and reward me with an undivided heart.— 
Pardon me, dearest Cornelia, for acknowledging, that with 
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all your charms, and amiable qualities, I sull did not think % 
your character perfect, nor endued with that stability which 
my fastidious notions deemed necessary for the sacred cha- 
racter of a wife. I saw a degree of levity and vanity in | 
your conduct, which gave me serious concern; and while es 
I yielded toa passion your fascinations rendered trresistible, = 
my reason struggled against the weakness of my heart: 
perhaps this very refinement of delicacy operated to my 
disadvantage; it is certain you thought me cold and severe; 
and I saw you depart to enter on scenes of gaiety and dissi- 
pation, with an unconquerable presentiment of impending 4 
misfortune. An anonymous letter gave a confirmation te 
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my fears; I was informed that you had formed an attach- 

ment for a dissipated young officer, and had publicly ex- 
pressed your contempt of the object selected by your father 
as your destined husband. This intelligence distressed, 
but did not convince me; and the illness of my guardian 
rendering it necessary for me to repair to Bath, I resolved, 
before I quitted that place, to investigate the truth of the 
report, and have a proper understanding with you on the 
subject. You know the singular circumstance which at- 
tended our meeting there, and which totally counteracted 

my purpose. The assault which on your account I com- 
mitted on the person of Courtney, was not, he well knew, 
likely to be attoned for by an appeal to the laws of his 

country; he therefore thought proper, as soon as he re- 
covered, to pursue me to town, having discovered from 

Lady Clerville who had been your protector: he required 

an amende honorable; and I was necessitated to comply. 
The billet [ received in your presence was a challenge; we 

met: he discharged his:pistol with a very revengeful aim; 
I refused to fire in turn, and demanded of him, as a man 

of honor, whether. you had ever sanctioned his addresses ; 
he assured me that you had, and even produced the billet, 
which was written in your hand, and appointed a clandes- 

tine meeting in the green lane. Indignantly, I exclaimed, 

that it was a vile forgery: he replied in the most abusive 

terms, and, in vindication of my honour, I was again 

obliged to take the ground ; we both fired; my ball pierced 

his breast, and he fell. The gentleman, who officiated as 

second, advised an immediate retreat, as the surgeon, who 

attended, pronounced the wound to be dangerous, if not 

mortal. My first care was to repair to your father’s attor- 

ney, Mr. Congreve; I got him to draw up a deed of settle- 

ment, which will secure you from want; would to heaven. 
that my means were more adequate to my wishes! accept 

it, dear Cornelia, I am better able to struggle with the 

world; you are young, beautiful, and credulous, and L 
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tremble for your fate. Think me not, however, so selfish 
as to consider that what I have done for your advantage 
gives me any right over your person, far from it; 1 here 
solemnly pronounce you free from every shadow of engage- 
ment to me, and if the favoured Courtney should recover, 
and prove honourable to you, let him become your legal 
protector, Adieu, ever-loved Cornelia! I shall seek peace 
in a far distant country; but no time, or distance, can 
erase from my heart the sentiment of brotherly affection it 
has so long cherished for you. May you be happy, and 
remember, with esteem, your sincere friend. 
“THEODORE SIDNEY. 

“ Mr. Congreve will wait on you with the deed I men- 
tioned, and enter on a proper arrangement of your father’s 
affairs,” 


The heart of Cornelia was sensibly touched by this affect- 
ing proof of Sidney's disinterested regard. She was also 
shacked at the fate of Courtney, a fate which he had him- 
self provoked; and she was inexpressibly perplexed to ac- 
count for the note which had been shewn by him to Sidney, 
which she could not think him villain enough to forge; 
she also called to mind his expression on that memorable 
night, and entertained a suspicion that Lady Virginia was 
her secret enemy, and the author of the anonymous letter, 
which had so unjustly calumniated her to Theodore. She 
deeply regretted the absence of her excellent friend, Harriet, 
who had accepted the situation of governess in a gentle- 
man’s family, and was then at Lewes, and wrote her an 
inumediate account of all that had happened, imploring her 
advice, and expressing her regret for that levity of conduct 
which had been productive of such unhappy consequences. 


( To be continued. ) 
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To the Editor of the Ladies’ Museum, 


SIR, 

ALTHOUGH you have expressed your intention of re- 
jecting extracts in general, through motives which must be 
satisfactory to your readers, I am of opinion that a partial 
deviation from your plan would, in some instances, prove 
commendable; and, without derogating from the origi- 
nality of your work, be the means of introducing much 
valuable and interesting information. Upon this presump- 
tion I am induced to offer you my assistance, and, as L 
have the occasional use of an extensive and well-stocked 
library, I flatter mysclf it will be in my power to select 
a variety of matter, both edifying and amusing to many 
of your fair readers, who, in consequence of their domestic 
avocations, may not have had leisure, or opportunity, to 
extend their literary researches beyond the common-place 
topic of the day. Should my plan meet your approbation 
I shall continue to supply you regularly with a few pages, 
from the works of eminent authors, which will neither 
discredit your publication, nor, I trust, be deemed un- 
worthy of the place they occupy, especially as I do not wish 
you ever to exclude, on their account, any original com- 
munication of merit. On these conditions L entertain no 
doubt of rendering my “ Repository” acceptable, both to 
yourself and your numerous correspondents. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
SELECTOR. 
THE REPOSITORY; 
OR, 
LITERARY VARIETIES, 





NO. I. 





ORIGIN OF THE MATERIALS OF WRITING. 

M. D'ISRAELI, in one of his excellent works, gives the 
following curious account of the progress of this useful and 
elegant ait, collected from the literary history of France. 
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“ The most ancient mode of writing was *on cinders, on 
bricks, and on tables of stone; afterwards on plates of 
various materials, on ivory, and similar articles. In the 
book of Job, mention is made of the custom of writing 
on stone, and on sheets of lead. It was on tables of stone 
that Moses received the law, written by the finger of God 
himself. The Gauls, in the time of Cesar, wrote on tables, 
but of what they were composed is not known. This 
manner of writing we still retain, in respect to inscriptions, 
epitaphs, and such memorials as we are desirous should 
reach posterity. 

“These early inventions led to the discovery of tablets of 
wood, and, as cedar is incorruptible, because of its bitter- 
ness, they chose this waod for their most important writings. 
Hence arose the celebrated expression of the ancients, when 
they meant to give the Righest eulogium ,of an excellent 
work, that it was worthy to be written on cedtry The same 
reason which led to a preference of cedar to other trees, 
induced men to write on wax, which is incorruptible from its 
nature. St. Isidore of Seville, testifies that the Greeks 
and Tuscans were the first who used wax to write on; they 
wrote with an iron bodkin, as they did on the other sub- 
stances we have noticed; but the Romans, having forbidden 
the use of this instrument, they substituted a s¢y/us, made 
of the bone of a bird or other animal; so that their 
writings resembled engravings: they also employed reeds, 
cut in the form of pens. 

* Haude observes, that when he was in Italy, (about 1642), 
he saw some of these waxen tablets, called pugi/lares, and 
others composed of the barks of trees, which the ancients 
employed in lieu of paper, which was not then in use; for 
paper is composed of linen, and linen was not then known, 
Hemp was known, but not used: Rabelais, who wrote 
about 1540, mentions it as a new herb, which had only 
been in use about 2 century; and, in fact, in the reign of 
Charles VII. 1470, linen made of hemp was so scarce, that, 
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it is said, none but the queen was in possession of two 
shifts. 

“In the progress of time the art of writing consisted in 
painting with different kinds of ink. This novel mode of 
writing occasioned them to invent other materials, proper 
to receive their writing. They now chose the thin peelings 
of certain trees, plants, and even the skins of animals, 
which were prepared for the purpose. The first place 
where they beganters prepare these skins was Pergamus, in 
Asia: this is the origin of the Latin name from whence we 
have derived that of parchment. 

“The Egyptians, on their side, employed, for writing, the 
bark of a plant or reed, called papyrus, aspecimen of which 
is preserved in the British Museum; formerly there grew 
great quantities of it on the sides of the Nile. It 1s this 
plant which has given the name to our paper, although it 
is composed of linen. The Chinese make their paper of 
silk; they also write on large broad leaves of a plant, from 
which we probably have termed the printed pages of our 
books, leaves :—the palm was most in use for this purpose. 

“ Before the use of parchment and paper passed to the 
Romans, they contrived to use the thin peel which was 
found on trees, between the wood of these trees and their 
bark. This second skin they called /iber, from whence the 
Latin word, liber, a buok, and our derivation of the names, 
library and librarian; and the French livre, for book, 
Anciently, instead of folding this bark, this parchment, 
and paper, as we fold ours, they rolled it according as they 
wrote; and the Latin name which they gave these rolls 
is passed intu our languages, as well as others: we say a 
volume, or volumes, although our books are composed of 
pages, cut and bound together.” 


DESCRIPTION OF A SPANISH COMEDY, FROM SOUTHEY’S LETTERS, 


“T am just returned from the Spanish comedy... The 
theatre is painted with a muddy light blue and dirty yellow, 
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without gilding, or any kind of ornament. ‘The boxes are 
engaged by the season, and subscribers only, with their 
friends, admitted to them, paving a pesetta each, which 
is almost a shilling. Inthe pit are the men, cach seated 
as in a great armed chair; the lower class stand behind 
these seats: above ure the women, for the sexes are se- 
parated, and so strictly, that an oflicer was broken for in- 
truding into the female places: the boxes, of course, hold 
family parties. The centre box, ove” Se pit, is appointed 
for the magistrates, covered in the frent with red stuff, and 
ornamented with the royal arms; the motto is a curious 
one,.“* Silencio y no fumar,” “ Silence and no smoaking.” 
The comedy was very dull to one who could not understand 
it. I was told that it certained some wit, and more ob- 
secnity; but the only comprehensible joke to me, was “ Ah!” 
said in a loud voice by one man, and “ Ol!” rep ted equally 
loud by another, to the great amusement of the audience. 
To this succeeded a comic opera: the characters were repre= 
sented by the most i!l-looking man and woman I ever saw: 
the man’s dress was a threadbare brown coat, lined with 
silk, that had once been white, and dirty corduroy waist- 
coat and breeches; his beard was black, and his neckcloth 
and shoes dirty; but his face! Jack Ketch might sell the 
reversion of his fee for him, and be in no dancer of de- 
frauding the purchaser. A soldier was the other character, 
in old black velveteen breeches, with a pair of gaiters reach- 
ing above the knee, that appeared to be made cut of some 
blacksmith’s old leather apron. <A farce followed, and the 
hemp-stretch man again made his appearance, having 
blacked one of his eyes, te look blind. Mr. M 
that he looked better with one eye than with two, and we 
agreed that the loss of his head would be an addition to 
his beauty. The prompter stands in the middle of the 
stage, about half way above it, before a little tin screen, 
not unlike a man in a cheese-toaster: he read the whole 
play with the actors, in a tone of voice equally loud; and, 
when one of the performers added a little of bis own wit, 
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he was so provoked, as to abuse him aloud, and shake the 
book at him. Another prompter made his appearance to 
the opera, uushav: d, and dirty beyond description:—they 
buth used as much action as the actors. 

“The seene that falis between the acts would disgrace a 
puppet-show at an English fair: on one side is a hill, in 
size and shape like a sugar-loaf, with a temple on the 
summit, exactly like a watch-box; on the other Parnassus 
with Pegasus striking the top in his flight, and so giving 
a source to the waters of Helicon; but such is the propor- 
tion of the horse to the mountain, that you would imagine 
him to be only taking a flying leap over a large ant-hill, 
and think he would destroy the whole economy of the state, 
by kicking it to pieces. Between the hills lay a city; and 
in the air sits a duck-legged Minerva, surrounded by flabby 
cupids. I could see the hair-dressing behind the scenes: 
a child was suffered to play on the stage and amuse him- 
self, by sitting on the scene, and swinging backward and 
forward, so as to endanger setting it on fire: five chan- 
deliers were lighted by only twenty candles: to represent 
night they turned up two rough planks, about eight inches 
broad, before the stage lamps; and the musicians, whenever 
they retired, blew out their tallow candles. But the most 
singular thing is their mode of drawing up the curtain : 
a man climbs up to the roof, catches hold of a rope, and 
then jumps down, the weight of his body raising the cur- 
tain, and that of the curtain breaking his fall. I did not 
see one actor witha clean patr of shoes. ‘The women wore 
in their hair a tortoise-shell comb to part it, the back of 
which is concave, and so large as to resemble the front of 
a small bonnet: this would not have been inelegant, if 
their hair had been clean, and without powder, or even 
appeared decent with it.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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GENERAL BAUER, 


IN 1712, when the Russian army occupied Holstein 
under Menzikoff, commanded the cavalry. No one knew 
any thing about his origin; even his native country was 
almosta secret. He was then encamped near Husum. One 
day he invited to dinner all his brother-officers, and some 
other persons of distinction. When the party were as- 
sembled, he sent for a miller and his wife from the neigh- 
bourhvod, Such an invitation trom a commanding oftlicer 
alarmed the worthy couple. But Bauer did every thing in 
his power to inspire them with coutidence. He wished 
them to dine with him; he wanted some information re- 
specting the conntry.—They were seated by him at table, 
and during dimmer he asked the miller a number of ques 
tions concerning his family. This had the desired effect, 
and loosed the miller’s tongne. We related to his excellency, 
“that the mill had belonged to his tathei, that he inherited 
it as the eldest son. Two brothers were tradesmen, a sister 
was married to one of the same business; and God had 
blessed him with a family of fourchildren.” “ So you were 
three brothers,” said the General.—“ ‘There were four of us,” 
answered the muller, (who did not wish perhaps to rank a 
famous soldier with millers;) “ the fourth enlisted as a sol- 
dier, but we have never heard of hin; he must have been 
killed.” 

It is easy to conceive the effect this conversation pro- 
duced on the other guests. But Bauer would not notice 
their astonishment till he could raise it still higher. “ Gen- 
tlemen!” he exclaimed, “ you were always anxious to know 
my origin. I was born here, and you have heard the his- 
torv of my family.” Ue then embraced the miller and his 

if 


wile as long-lost brother. The neat day he regaled 


them all in the mill where he was born, made valuable 
preseuts to his relations, and sent the miller’s ouly son to 


Berlin, who afterwards had the honour of propagating the 


SONNTAG'’S RUSSIAN EXTRACTS. 


name ot Bauer. 
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THE LIBERTINE’S LESSON; 
OR, 


THE FORCE OF NATURE, 





A TALF. 





Translated from the French of M. Imbert. By E. T. 


POSSESSED of ample wealth, and indulged from his earli- 
est infancy in the gratification of every unruly desire, M. De 
Premival was, by habit and inclination, a complete libertine. 
Among the list of his enormities might be reckoned the di- 
vorcing of two wives with whosecharms he was satiated; and 
while he would break through the most solemn oaths made 
to a credulous female, he considered himself a man of ho- 
nor, if he paid his debts at the gaming-table, or kept his 
word, when given, for a party of pleasure: such was Fre- 
iuival at the time the adventure happened which we are 
aboutto record. Chance threw him one day in the presence 
of the young and beautiful Milesia: she was the daughter 
of a poor labourer, who rented an humble tenement on the 
estate of Fremival. Jerome was a widower, and the father 
of a dozen children, who were supported by his daily toil, 
ailed by the feeble, but assiduous efforts of the amiable 
Milesia: she was tenderly beloved by her honest father, 
and, while she knew it was in her power to lighten his 
toil, and contribute to the comforts of her little brothers and 
sisters, no consideration could induce her to quit the pa- 
ternal roof, even with the most flattering prospect of better- 
ing her own condition, Fremival no sooner beheld her, 
in all the simplicity of unaffected loveliness, than she was 
considered by him an attainable object of desire. Mcan- 
while, the worth of the old man was universally known 
ind respected: the misfortunes and virtues of his beauteous 
daughter had interested many generous characters, among 
which was a worthy notary, who, understanding that Je- 
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rume was so distressed, at times, as to be unable to procure 
the necessaries of life for his infant family, seat him a sum 
of money, with an assurance of the same henefaction being 
continued annually. It was not sufficient to place them in 
a state of affluence, but it was enough to keep them beyond 
the possibility of suffering the pangs of want. Jerome was 
overjoyed, and most anxiously desired to throw himself at 
the feet of his benefactor; but that noble-minded man, as 
delicate as benevolent, chose to remain unknown; the de- 
lizhttul sensation of his own bosom were to him sufficient 
remuneration, and he had no desire to receive the homage 
of a fellow-creature for an act which sought its recompence 
from a higher source. The reader may perhaps imagine 
that Fremival was the generous donor; but alas! his heart 
was made of far different materials; he heard of the affair, 
and being apprised of the delicacy with which the favour 
had been conferred, it occurred to him that, by assuming 
the credit of the action, he should obtain such a strong 
hold on the gratitude and esteem of the susceptible Milesia, 
as would effectually auswer his nefarious purpose. Having 
suffered a short time to elapse, in case the real benefactor 
should make himself known, and finding at length that he 
had nothing to apprehend on that score, he repaired to 
the cottage of the poor man. Entering with a self-satisfied, 
yet condescending mien, he thus addressed the aged Je- 
rome: “ My good fiiend, I understand you have been 
for some time anxious to discover who has dene you a 
favor; to satisfy you, I will now let you know that | am 
the person who has had the happiness of rendering you a 
service which I consider you truly deserving of, and which 
I have both power and inclination to repeat.” Jerome 


uttered a cry of grateful emotion, and sunk at the feet of 


the hypocritical Fremival, who, with an air of affected mo- 
desty, applied his handkerchief to his eves, and said, “ Rise, 
my worthy Jerome, your gratitude oppresses me; had I 
expected this, I would still have remained unknown.” He 
then raised, and condescendingly embraced the old man, 




























































who exultingly called his young family together, to unite 
their thanks tor the benevolent gift of their supposed friend, 
Therese, Pierre, William, all the little ones obeyed the 
call, with Milesia in the midst of them. When informed 
that Fremival was their long-sought benefactor, they over- 
whelmed him with their artless blessings and caresses, 
“ Excellent gentleman !”—* Kind, generous friend !"—~“ Ans 
gel of benevolence!” and a thousand wild, unstudied ex- 
pressions of delight burst from their lips. Milesia, with 
native dignity and grace, caught his hand; she pressed it 
to her lips, to her bosom, and, as her fine blue eyes were 
raised with saint-like expression to heaven, as if imploring 
» blessing On his head, the heart of Fremival sunk within 
him, aud he felt he was a villain, without the grace of 
amendment. Trying to conceal his embarrassment, he 
began to play with the children; he demanded the name 
of each, their daily occupations, their diversions, and in- 
numerable trivial questions. Le then again addressed 
Jerome; “ My good man, you have a large, and I fear bur- 
densome family: in some respects they are, nu doubt, the 
consolation of your age, but I fear your exertions for their 
support must be more than your advanced age, and en- 
creasing infirmities can weil struggle with. I unfortunately 
have none; what say you then; can you consent to part 
with two of these darlings? I will undertake to provide 
for them. I think girls must be the greatest incumbrance, 
and anxiety for them, in case of your death, must bear 
heavy on your mind. Give your consent then: I will con- 
sign one to the care of my mother, the other [ will place 
under the protection of my wife; and I hope that their 
future good conduct will give satisfaction, both to you and 
me. The offer was too flattering to be rejecteds the poor 
old man melted into tears, and Fremival, taking advantage 
of the favourable moment, selected Milesia, and, to avoid 
suspicion, the plainest of her sisters. 

Milesia was almost broken-hearted at the thought of 
quitting her beloved father; but the fear of his health being 
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umpaired by extreme labour, and consideration for her little 
brothers and sisters, who would derive so much benefit 
from the arrangement, overpowered her reluctance, and 
the promises of Fremival that she should often see her 
father, at length completely reconciled her to the afflicting 
separation. Jerome gave the best advice to his two daugh- 
ters, and tenderly recommended them to Fremival, exhort- 
ing then to love, honour, and obey him as a second father. 
‘The tender Milesia, taking her sister by the hand, ascended 
the carriage which stood at the door. Though Fremival 
had asserted that he had no children, it was a falsehoed; 
for he had two, a son and a daughter, nearly the age of 
Milesia. It was not, however, his intention to introduce 
his lovely victim to them, but conducted her to a Jone 
house in the country, which none of his family cared much 
to visit. Milesia was greatly surprised at finding no one 
to receive her, but her sister was too young to make any 
remarks, and Fremival satisfied her, for a time, by saying 
that his wife was absent with a sick relation, but would 
be with them in a few days. The time, however, passed 
on, yet no wife appeared ; Fremival threw off the disguise 
of a benefactor, and appeared in his proper character, and 
Milesia, beholding in him a base and tyrannical oppressor, 
felt all her esteem change to hatred. She indignantly de- 
manded to be restored to her father; he endeavoured to 
argue her out of her scruples, but he was too crafty to use 
violence,: which would have subjected him to condign pu- 
nishment. 

While the hapless Milesia thus passed her days and 
nights in the most alarming apprehensions, let us see what 
became of her unfortunate father. He waited with eager 
expectation day after day in hopes of hearing of his cinldven 
from their pretended guardian; repeated disappointments 
excited lis regret, without awakening his suspicions. Some 
acquaintances, however, to whom he communicated the 


cause of his uneasiness, began to fill his mind with surmises 
of a most distressing nature, and he deeply regretted lus 
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credulity, and unguarded confidence, in suffering his chil- 
dren to accompany a stranger, without even knowing the 
place of their destination. His fears were imparted to the 
rest of his family, and all that were of age to be employed 
on such an errand, were dispersed, in different ways, in 
the hope of discovering their imprisoned sisters; but with- 
out success. Just at this time the son of Fremival, having 
particular business with his father, hastened down to the 
country-house, without apprising him of his intention. 
Not having the smallest idea of such a visitor, Fremival 
had taken no precautions to prevent a surprise. He was 
instantly admitted by the servant; and entering an apart- 
ment, without ceremony, there discovered Milesia in tears, 
expostulating with his father. Fremival was at first 
enraged at the intrusion, but recollecting himself soon 
after, be thought it best to smother his resentment; 
he accordingly welcomed his son, enquired the cause 
of his so unlooked-for journey, and mildly requested 
Milesia to retire to her chamber during the conference. 
He then took the opportunity of informing his son that 
she was a young person confided to his care by her family, 
who wished to keep her from forming an improper con- 
nection; and ordered him, as he valued his protection or 
regard, not to divulge the secret to any one. Selmour 
believed, or affected to believe, this account; but there 
arose in his mind an indefineable doubt, and he resolved 
to prolong his visit, until he could satisfy himself fully on 
the subject; but his father was too well aware of the risk 
he ran, by having his son present, to witness what passed ; 
and accordingly signified to him that he expected he would 
depart on the following morning. During that interval, 
Selmour saw sufficient of Milesia to feel the liveliest inte- 
rest in her fate, and a thorough conviction that his father 
was acting a hypocritical, if not a villanous, part. This 
consideration induced the young man to conceal himself 
in a neighbouring hamlet instead of returning immediately 
to Paris. From the place of his concealment he dispatched 
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a letter, by a trusty domestic, with orders to gain over 
the gardener, who worked at the chateau, by dint of 
bribery, to convey a letter to the beautiful captive. The 
Stratagem was successful, and Milesia, no less surprised 
than overjoyed at the prospect of emancipation, answered 
his letter, with a full explanation of her unhappy situation. 
To this she received a short reply, exhorting her to be 
courageous, to resist the importunities of Fremival, and 
rely on his exertions to release her. But while she was thus 
encouraging the most lively hopes, time wore away, and 
she heard no more of Selmour. At length he arrived, in 
the most visible perturbation: he enquired for his father. 
“He is in the garden,” said she; “ but what have you 
done in my behalf; I am still closely guarded; have you 
not apprized my father of my danger?”—* Alas!” replied 
Selmour, “ he is too ill to succour you, and I am equally 
powerless; for how ean Lact against a parent? Oh, Milesia! 
love and duty tear my heart with indescribable pangs. See 
here is a letter from my aunt; a most dreadful calamity 
has fallen on our house, the just retribution of heaven. 
My only sister, young and lovely as yourself, who has 
lived with her from intancy, has been seduced by the arts 
of a base villain, and has tarnished the honor of her family 
for ever.”—-“ I feel the extent of your misfortune,” said 
Milesia; “ but perhaps this event may cause a revolution 
in the mind of the misguided Fremival; give me the letter, 
I beseech you, and retire; while he peruses it I will make 
2n appeal to his feelings, that I think, under such circum- 


stances, he cannot resist.” Delighted at her presence of 


roind, Selmour instantly complied with her request, and 
retreated into another apartment, where the sister of Mi- 
lesia was amusing herself with the playthings with which 
Fremival plentifully supplied her, to divert her attention 
from his conversations with Milesia. When Fremival en- 
tered, and perceived a letter in the hand of his prisoner, 
he started, and eagerly demanded to know from whom she 
had received it, “ From your son, sir,” said she; “ 
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contains unpleasant news, and his own distress is too great 
to admit of his delivering it to you himself.” With these 
words she presented the letter, and fixed her eyes on him, 
with a look that seemed to pierce his heart. Fremival, on 
reading the letter, was struck with horror; his colour 
changed, his lips quivered, and he sunk into a chair, over- 
come with the most poignant anguish. Milesia ap- 
proached; she took him by the hand; it was cold as ice. 
“ Wretched man!” said she, “I see that nature works 
within you;” then falling at his feet, she added, “ Fremi- 
val, behold your unfortunate victim; think what you now 
sufier for the fate of your own child is felt by my miserable 
parent; your despair, your anguish, is equalled by his. 
A father vourself, surely you can commiserate the pangs of 
a fellow-sufierer, since from your hand it was he received 
the fatal stab to his honour and peace of mind.” Cone 
founded and awed by the seraphic dignity of her manner, 
he regarded her, for a moment, in silence; but his senti- 
ments had undergone an instantaneous revolution, and, 
bursting into tears, he threw his arms round Milesia, ex- 
claiming, “ Angelic girl! your innocence shall triumph. 
Yes, I am a father, and, although an unworthy one, this 
lesson of adversity shall not be an unprofitable one; hence- 
forth you shall indeed be my daughter.” At this moment 
Selmour rushed into the room; he threw himself on his 
knees beside Milesia. “ Confirm that prumise, dear, dear, 
father,” hecried; “and bless your son with the amiable ob- 
” ejaculated Fremival, 
regarding them both with astonishment. The blushes, 
und agitated looks of Milesia, declared that the proposal 
was not disagreeable to her, and he, without hesitation, 
joined their hands. Their grateful emotions amply repaid 
him for thus inaking the sacrifice of an unworthy passion; 
he besought the forgiveness of the injured Milesia, and 
Selmour, in return, asked pardon of his father, for a stra- 
tagem which love and filial solicitude had urged him to. 
employ. “ My sister,” said he, “is safe and virtuous ; 
but, oh, my father! you have proved the force of nature, 
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and will not now, I am sure, retract; the generous Milesia 
will never disgrace us by revealing what has passed, and 
your honor is secure in the hands of your faithiul and af- 
fectionate children.” Fremival, though taken thus by 
surprise, was happy that the affair was likely to terminate 
so well; he embraced the young couple, and instantly 
ordering his carriage, conducted the sisters, with the happy 
Selmour, to the cottage of Jerome. The old man received 
his children with delight; and the happy intelligence of 
his darling Milesia’s good fortune seemed to reanimate 
him. He recovered from his illness in time to witness the 
union of the young lovers, and bestow on them his bene- 
diction. Fremival, abjuring his errors, returned to his 
wife; and passed the remainder of his days in domestic 
harmony: and as an act of justice, made an ample provi- 
sion for the worthy Jerome and his family. 








THE LITERARY SPY. 


NO, XXIT. 





Black Rock House; or, Dear Bought Experience. By the 

Author of “ A Winter in Bath,” “ The Banks of the Wye,” 

“ Eversfield Abbey,” “ The Corrinna of England,” and “ The 

Woman of Colour.” Crosby and Co, Stationer’s Court. 

WE have been happy, on former occasions, to pay the 
Just tribute of praise to the talents of the. ingenious au- 
thoress whose last production is now before us. There is 
perhaps no species of composition which requires to be ma- 
naged with more delicacy and judgment than a novel; as, 
by taking the strongest hold on the imagination, its effects 
are more decidedly injurious or beneficial than those of less 
attractive, though more important works. It is not a cer- 
tain quantity of prosing morality which constitutes the sole 
merit of a fiction, otherwise absurd in its construction; such 
a slight varnish is soon rubbed off, the imposition is de- 
tected, and the ground-work still remains coarse and dis~ 
gusting; there must be an unaffected purity of seitiment, 
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and a natural arrangement of progressive causes and effects, 
which can arrest the attention, and carry conviction home 
tu the heart. This judicious management we have found 
in the tale of “ Dear Bought Experience,” and on this 
score it demands our favourable report. In plain, unvar- 
nished language, it details the sad effects of early indiscretion 
and disobedience, evincing the fallacy of those romantic 
ideas with which females of the most amiable disposition 
contract engagements, which colour all their future pros- 
pects. The heroine, educated beneath the fostering eye of 
a tender parent, a man proud in honour and innate worth, 
misled by the insinuating graces of a military lover, and 
opposed in her wishes by the pride of his father, who had 
formed more ambitious views for his only son, quits the 
paternal roof, in the delusive hope, that time will soften the 
asperity of the one, and natural affection induce the forgive- 
ness of the other. This hope, however, proves fallacious, 
the romantic passion of the lover changes to the cool in- 
difference of the husband, and necessity, the consequence 
of unlimited extravagance, at length settles the character 
of the negligent husband into that of a deliberate villain. 
This picture, however disgusting to behold, is drawn from 
real life; the colouring may be too vivid, but the design is 
faithful to nature, at least in its blackest enormity. The 
consequences to the unhappy wife are distressing, and im- 
pressively described; her virtue is not subdued, yet her 
peace of mind is destroved for ever. 

The subordinate characters are, for the most part, happily 
delineated; in one only we see nature distorted, and that 
one pourtrays the dreadful lengths to which a spirit of re- 
venge and ambition might carry even the softer sex, Hu- 
manity shudders at the bare supposition, but it may not 
prove the less a warning against the encouragement of 
such baneful passions, and while we trust that a character so 
atrocious never did exist, we as ardently hope it never may. 

In short, this novel, if not the most perfect in its con- 
struction, is unexceptionable in its tendency, and possesses 
sufficient interest to keep the attention alive, and awaken 
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the tenderest sensibility. The following extract, without 

revealing too much of the plot, will serve as a specimen of 

the style, and perhaps excite the curiosity of the reader, 
EXTRACT.—VOL. II, PAGE 79. 

“ Gertrude’s resolution fled when she saw the chaise stand- 
ing at the door which was destined to convey Audiey trom 
her; but he gently chid her, and bade her keep up her 
spirits; he even kissed his little girl at parting, and had 
never, since he became a husband, appeared so amiable in 
the eyes of Gertrude, as at this moment. Audley promised 
that Gertrude should hear from him immediately on his 
Janding in Ireland, and that he would arrange the best 
method for her coming to him, if he could not obtain a tew 
days leave of absence, in order to conduct her thither hime 
self, which, when the regiment should be settled in quar- 
ters, he hoped might be practicable. Gertrude essayed to 
hold herself up against the moment of separation; but, 
while listening to these unusual words of kindness, she hung 
over him with female weakness, and was lost to every re- 
flection but of her forlorn situation, when the sound of the 
chaise wheels died on her ear. The health of our heroine 
suffered from this mental conflict, and several days elapsed 
ere she recovered sufliciently to be able to leave her room. 
Mrs. Preston did not forsake her; and in her society, and 
in the attention of the good doctor, Gertrude tound that 
her whole comforts were comprised. Yet her thinking 
powers were not smpaired, although her bodily strength was 
weakened; she reflected on her present situation, and, with 
that prudence which experience was beginning to make a 
trait in her character, she removed to a more private and 
cheaper lodging, with ber child and its purse, as soon as 
Dr. Preston authorised her so to do; for, though Audley 
had given her money at parting, and promised to send her 
a further remittance, if he did not come to fetch her; yet, 
left for the first ume in her life to her own management, 
she determined that the strictest economy, and the most 
circumspect conduct, should evince to the world at large, 
and to her husband in particular, that, though one false step 
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could never be recalled, yet it is not necessarily followed by 
others; and now that she was separated from Audley, she 
felt a melancholy pleasure in secluding herself till she 
could again be restored to him. Gertrude had been a fort- 
night alone, and was anxiously beginning to expect a sum- 
mons to Ireland, or to hear when she might expect to see 
her husband, when Dr. and Mrs. Preston were suddenly 
called away from Bath, on account of the dangerous illness 
of Mrs. Preston’s mother, who resided in London, * * * 
“ The little babe grew daily, and, eager to try her newly- 
recovered strength, and prepare herself for the coming 


journey, Gertrude daily took short walks in the environs 


of the town, when the weather was favourable, followed 
by the nurse and infant. But another week liad elapsed, 
and Audley neither came nor wrote, and the heart of Ger 
trude, sick with “ hope deferred,” seemed to shrink within 
her: she was ever revolving on the practicability of taking 
the journey alone; but though her wishes would have 
tempted her to set out on the moment, the fear of missing 
Audley on the way prevented her, and thus, in fruitless 
expeciation, expired the fourth week of his absence. Nurse 
was sent for to another birth, and Gertrude engaged a 
young girl to accompany her to Ireland, with whose cha- 
racter and appearance she had every reason to be satisfied. 
Gertrude made a point of having every thing in readiness 
for her expected journey, that Audley might have no cause 
to accuse her of tardiness in accompanying, or coming to 
him; but his continued, his lengthened silence, became too 
alarming to her anxious heart to be borne with any degree 
of fortitude or composure; her restless mind was ever ima- 
gining a sad variety of causes for producing it, and her 
fragile frame, dependent on its perturbed inmate, soon 
exhibited symptoms of returning indisposition. The fear 
of illness wrought up the feelings of Gertrude to agony; 
she should be ill, and not be able to join her Audley; the 
idea was dreadful, and she would force herself into the air, 
and fatigue herself with the exertion of escaping from her 
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THE DOMESTIC GUIDE, 


MANAGEMENT OF THE POULTRY YARD CONTINUER, 





TURKIES. 

THESE birds, being of a very tender constitution, must, 
while young, be carefully watched, and kept warm, as the 
hens are so negligent, that while they have one to follow 
them, they seldom care for the rest. They are particularly 
fond of corn, and will consume a prodigious quantity, being 
voracious feeders, but if let at liberty, they will get their 
own living, by feeding on herbs, seeds, &c. As they are 
apt to straggle, they will often lay their eggs in secret places, 
if not well watched. They begin to lay in March, and will 
sit in April, but should not be suffered to sit on more than 
ten eggs. When they have hatched their brood, which will 
be in the course of twenty-five or thirty days, you must be 
careful to keep the young ones from cold: they must be fed 
with curds, or new-made cheese, cut small; their drink 
should be new milk, or milk and water, or they may have 
oatmeal and milk, boiled thick, together with a little worm- 
wood, chopped small, and sometimes hard eggs, cut into 
little pieces. They should be fed often. They must not be 
suffered out either in the morning or evening, when the dew 
is on the grass. 

When you wish to fatten your turkies, give them sodden 
barley, or oats, for the first fortnight; then cram them in 
the following manner. Take a quantity of barley-meal, 
properly sifted, and mix it with new milk; make it into a 
good stiff dough; then roll it into long crams, big in the 
middle, and small at both ends; wet them in luke-warm 
milk, and give the turkey a full gorge, morning, noon, and 
night, for a fortnight. 








’ . . . 
Cabinet of Fashion. 

Fig. 1.—A jaconet muslin dress, with plaited sleeves, and worked 
antique front of appliqued lace; cross of blended gold and muslin; 
wecklace to suit. A Tyrolese pelisse, of shaded green or drake’s-neck 
velvet, lined wilh lemon coloured sarsnet, trimmed with Chinese floss. 
4 white beaver hat, with a curled ostrich feather in front. York tan 

oves. 
" Fig. @.—White satin round dress, with a demi train, short sleeve of 
hace, and cold beading; laced stomacher. A Grecian coif of white 
satin, with a band of pearls; necklace and bracelets of pearl; kid 
glover acd shoes; tippet of crimson velvet, trimmed with swansdown. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





THE LEADING STAR. 


ADDRESSED TO ELIZA, 


\ 7 HY this unusual heart-felt sigh, 
When parting from my maid belov'd ; 

Tell me, ador'd Eliza, why 

Is thy fond breast with sorrow mov'd? 
This tender parting wounds my heart, 

Oh! let that sigh be banish’d far, 
Nor thus depress'd behold me part 

From thee, my love, my Leading Star / 


View, dearest maid! the queen of love 
Her heav'nly azure charms display ; 
She seems our fondness to approve, 
And smiles with soft benignant ray. 
Eve’s lovely planet beams divine, 
And spreads her beanteous influence far ; 
I view her orb conspicuous shine, 
But thou art still my Leading Star / 


Canst thou, who taught my early youth 
To love, admire, estecm, respect, 
Say, canst thou doubt thy Perfect's truth? 
Ah! say, canst thou his love suspect? 
It is not so—you know my heart; 
Then let those sighs be banish’d far ; 
I cannot act so base a part, 
As to desert my Leading Star. 


VoL. VIII.-——N. $. L 
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I know professions oft deceive, 

I know that falsehood oft is found 
Its victims grief alone to leave, 

And many a faithful bosom wound. 
I see you smile—you fear me not, 

‘That look my sorrow chaces far; 
Already are those sighs forgot, 

And love illumes my Leading Star, 


Though short my absence from my love, 

Each tardy hour extended seems ; 
Sut when together, how they move, 

Rapid as visionary dreams ! 

My heart exults to view the sun 
Descend to visit realms afar, 

For when his course diurnal’s ron, 
I then behold my Leading Siar. 


Thou must not sigh though now we part, 
Assur'd more loy’d thou canst not be; 
Where'er I go, this constant heart 
Will never rove, dear maid, from thee. 
Adieu! my lovely girl, adieu! 
Be all thy sorrow banish’d far ; 
I'll ever own, with transport true, 
Eliza is my Leading Star! 
Jan. 2, 1810. T. H. PERFECT. 
—— re - 


A MOTHER'S PRAYER, 
ON THE BIRTH OF HER CHILD. 


HAIL! blest mother’s first-born treasure, 
Offspring of connubial love: 

Nature owns no greater pleasure 
Than a parent's feelings prove. 


Let me, while thy features viewing, 
Breathe to heav’n my fervent pray’r; 

Ev'ry worldly thought subduing, 

Make an intrest for thee there. 
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Not for riches, rank, or beauty, 
Shall my hopes ambitious rise ; 
More essential is the duty 
Which a christian’s heart should prize. 


May that cheek, now soft reposing 
On thy tender mother’s breast, 

Health and innocence disclosing, 
With modesty’s sweet tint be drest! 


May those lips, which as I’m pressing, 
Rival the carnation’s hue, 

Ask betimes a heav'nly blessing, 
And to virtue long be true! 


May those eyes, in slumber closing, 
Ne’er with tears repentant flow; 

But a gen'rous heart disclosing, 
Weep a fellow-creature’s woe! 


May those hands, now soft and tender, 
Never grasp the bribe of shame, 

Nor to vice assistance render, 
Branding with disgrace thy name ! 


May that dimpling smile of pleasure 
Never with deceit be fraught; 
Nor calm content, thy bosom’s treasure, 
3e by guilt or treach'ry bought! 


May those little feet ne’er ramble 
From that sure and glorious road, 

Which, thongh fenc’d with thorn and bramble, 
Leads thee to a bounteous God! 


May thy parents live to guide thee 
Step by step to virtue’s shrine, 

And no blessing be denied thee, 
While an upright heart is thine! 
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ON A ROSE. 


WHAT beauty adorns the sweet Rose, al 
Bedew'd with the tears of the morn; 
But doom’d are its charms soon to close, 
Its place to he filled by the thorn. 

=> 


2 Sli Se es 


Thus man’s transient life glides away, 
Aud swiftly youth's pleasures are fled ; 
Years, very few years bring decay, 
‘hen o'er his cold ashes we tread. 
CHARLES ROBERTS. 


P 4 


SONNET TO CAROS: 


Oveasioned by reading his Poem, “ To the Occan 


Sw 


BY J. M, LACEY, 


CAROS! to thee, unknowing and unknown, 
I strike my trembling lyre! and ev'ry string 4 
Gladly to genius shall its wild notes fling, 7 
For thou hast won the wand’rer as thine own. 
Whether thou shew’'st the ocean's brilliant zone, 
When sun-set glories wanton ou each wave, ' 4 
Or when the storm-fiend opes the seaman’s grave, ia 
Or when to silence sinks the tempest’s moan; 
All speak the glowing tenant of thy soul, 
Who shuns the seeking tribe, and oft'nest shines 
Where quite unlook’d-for was his dear contronl, 

As gems are hidden’d up in gloomy mines, 
Genius ts thine, oh Caros! wild and free, y 
I consecrate my theme to genius, and to thee! 

Dee. 7, 1809. 
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ON CHRISTMAS. 


BY R. SOUTHEY. 


HOW many a heart is happy at this hour 
In England! brightly o’er the cheerful hall 


Beams the heap’d hearth, and friends and kindred meet, 


And the glad mother round heg festive board 
Beholds her children, separated long 

Amid the world’s wide way, assembled now, 

And at the sight affection lightens up 

With smiles, the eye that age has Jong bedimm’d. 

I do remember when 1 was a child, 

How my young heart, a stranger then to care, 
With transport leapt upon this holy day, 

As o’er the house, all gay with evergreens, 

From friend to friend with eager speed I ran, 
Bidding a merry Christmas to them all. 

Those years are past: their pleasures and their pains 
Are now like yonder convent-crested hill, 

That bounds the distant prospect, dimly seen, 

Yet pictur’d upon memory’s mystic glass, 

In faint fair hues. A weary traveller now 

[I journey o’er the desert mountain track 

Of Leon: wilds all drear and comfortless, 

Where the grey lizards, in the noon-tide sun, 

Sport on their rocks, and where the goatherd starts, 
Koused from his midnight sleep, and shakes to hear 
The wolf's loud yell, and falters as he calls 

On saints to save. Hence of the friends I think 
Who now perchance remember me, and pour 

The glass of votive friendship, At the name 

Will not thy cheek, beloved! wear the hue 

Of love? and in mine Edith’s eye the tear 
‘Tremble? I will not wish thee not to weep ;— 
There is strange pleasure in affection’s tears— 

And he who knows not what it is to wake 

And weep at midnight, is au instrument 

Of nature’s common work. Yes—think of me, 

My Edith/ think—that travelling far away 

L2 
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I do beguile the long and lonely hours 


——— > 


With many a day-dream, picturiug scenes as fair, 


Of peace, and comfort, and domestic joys, 


As ever to the youthful poet’s eye 
Creative fancy fashion’d. Think of me, 
My Edith! absent from thee, in a land 


Of strangers! and remember when thy heart 
Heaves with the sigh of sorrow, what delight 


Awaits the mement when the eager voice 
Of welcome, shall that sorrow overpay. 


a 


WENTER. 


BY MRS. LE NOIR—*‘ VILLAGE ANECDOTES.” 


YES, I will bid thee welcome still! 
To me no hated, dreaded guest ; 
Boast Spring or Summer as they will, 
Each owes to Winter half its rest. 


Tho’ rarely smiles thy sternness move, 
Tho’ thy dread voice the echoes rend, 

This seeming harshness still may prove 
The wholesome rigour of a friend. 


Thy hand my sinews well ean brace, 
Light is my heart, my spirits gay ; 

With glowing cheek, and quicken’d pace, 
Untired through ragged paths I stray. 


What thongh no tender foliage deck 
The rifted grove in vivid green; 

Yet oft descried, through many a break, 
The distant prospect smiles between. 


The whirling covies near me rise, 
The timid hares my footways eross, 

And squirrels, with their sloe-black eyes, 

Peep from their canopies of moss. 
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Fear not, you tender timid race, 
The harmless witness of your play 
Ne’er would abridge your short lived space, 
Ne’er will your secret haunts betray. 


To lesser tenants of the grove 

My hand a small repast shall deal ; 
And strew, as pensively I rove, 

The robin’s or the sparrow’s meal. 


Oft too some child of want severe, 
Mocking with haws his thirsty lips; 

Steals from my eye the ready tear, 
And takes the produce of my scrip. 


Then with light steps and hunger keen, 
Back to my rural home I haste; 

And find untainted with the spleen, 
My frugal meal a rich repast. 


With food enlivened, not opprest, . 
When friendly chat begins to fail 
T take the author I love best, 
And then my nobler mind regale. 


And as still evening closes in, 
With hearts united, cares at rest ; 
Tho’ dark without—‘tis gay within, 
We find no winter in the breast, 


ee 


ELEGY ON MY FIRST WIFE. 


Blest Jane! thy virtues long shall live 
Within thy husband's breast, 

To whom thy presence once could give 
Joys ne'er to be exprest. 


Thy children’s welfare might require 
That other ties should bind, 

Yet still my only foud desire 
Was, one like thee to find. 
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Belov'd thy offspring, dear thy name 
Shall prove till lite’s last day, 

Angels of truth record the same— 
Engrave it o'er her clay. 


See where an angry nettle grew, 
I plucked it from her dust ; 

For gentle was her heart, and true 
To each important trust. 


Here let the pliant willow wave, 
Apt emblem of her mind ; 

And dew fall gently on her grave, 
As mild was she and kind. 


Ye murmuring gales that round me sigh, 
Repeat my fond request, 

That it her spirit wanders nigh, 
Her soul in peace may rest. 


CARLOS, 


ee | 
THE FAREWELL. 


WRITTEN AT TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 


COWLEY, to thy dear scenes* I bid adieu, 


Where oft I've rambled in youth's sportive day, 


Climbed the rude bill to mark th’ extensive view, 


Or in wild numbers pen the rural lay. 


Each haunt is dear, for recollection kind, 


Where'er I tarn mine eyes, where’er I rove, 


Presents some pleasure to my grateful mind, 


Which kindest friends devised, their zeal to prove. 


Roused from inactive sleep I take my stroll, 


Brashing with footsteps light the morning dew ; 


Range the wide park, and on some grassy knoll 


Pause, then refreshed, the rugged path pursue: 
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s A beautiful romantic spot near Excter. 
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And soon I gain the steep, delighted, gaze 
On every well-known habitation near ; 
The smooth green lawn, the meads, where heifer graze, 
Or rich fields waviag with the golden ear. 








What sweet variety on every side 

By nature’s hand is strewn, our paths to grace! 
On every varying leaf her skill is tried, 

In every wild flower we her beauties trace. 


Industry, hail to thee! this fertile land 
Owes to thy fostering hand each varied charm ; 
May no rude spoiler, with his desperate band, 


Thy progress check, or thy rich treasures harm. 
ZELIA. 


ef Be 
PROLOGUE, 


As intended to have been spoken to the Dramatic Entertainment, 
entitied “ Not at Home,” 


WRITTEN BY WALLER RODWELL WRIGHT, £SQ.* 





OUR Author, anxious for your approbation, 
Has sent me here by way of preparation ; 
But undetermined still what means to use, 
To recommend this bantling of his muse : 
From thought to thought with double haste he rov'd, 
As fancy led or judgment disapproved : 
I could not bear to see him thus perplex'd, 
So cried, “ I’ take your title for my text.” 
At home, or not at home—Oh! ’tis a theme 
As vast as folly’s never-failing stream. 
Why, not at home’s the voice of modern days, 
Which every age, and sex, and rank displays ; 
And coxcombs, from the ’prentice to the peer, 
Disdain the limits of their proper sphere.— 
Observe my lord, the copy of his groom— 
In all the scenes of vulgar life at home ; 
At home to all the pugilistic train, 
Lord of the ring and hero of the rein : 


* Author of the poem, entitled Hore Ionice, mentioned in the Preface. 
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But nol at home when tradesmen would be paid, 
Or worth and genius supplicate his aid ; 

And least at home, Oh! mean and groveling mind ! 
In that high station which his birth assigned. 

In those dull moments when ennui prevails, 
And beaux forget to call, and seandol tai's, 
What dame of fashion e’er can condescend 
At home the solitary hours to spend ? 

Athome! Oh monstrous! is there then no way 
To kill the languor of the irksome day ? 
Call my barouche! Ill drive to Lady Bloom : 


Our mutual watchword still is—Not al home: 
And Mrs, Sliuttle, odious, rustic creature ! i 
Whose suppers we endure from mere good nature. 2 


Brisk at his post, and practised in reply, 

The powdered footman tells the ready lie : 

Not so the simple lad just come to town, 

Scarce half a coxcomb, more than half a clown, 

With awkward shame he turns his head away, 

And blushing stammers--- Not at home to-day. 

To Bond-street next, to cheapen fans and laces, 
Or bi y at Overton's the Loves aud Graces. 
These follies drive away the morning spleen ; 

Rout, Opera, Concert, close the evening scene. . 

Thus having trod the giddy circle o'er, 

Till fashion palls, and folly charms no more, k 
Listless and tir’d, at length she condescends i 
To pass one night at home---but sees her friends, ‘ 
Forth fly a thousand cards, and each conveys i 
Her summons, couched in true laconic phrase : 

Her ladyship at home.---Well! view her there: 
Order your coach at ten to Berkeley-square ; 
Along the crowded staircase force your way, 
Where costiy flowers their mingled sweets display : 
Approach the long saloon where, blazing bright,. 
Rich chandeliers refract the varied light. 
Her sofa deck’d with oriental pride, 
All Egypt’s monsters grinning at her side, 
Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and Rome, 
In tawdry pomp-~my lady is at home. 
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While these gay scenes her restless thoughts employ, 
She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy ; 

With vacant eye reviews the splendid dome, 

Aud sighs that---Happiness---is not at home. 

Not such their Home, whom love has taught to know, 
From that blest source what real transports flow. 
Home! ’tis the name of all that sweetens life ; 

It speaks the warm affection of a wife, 

The lisping babe that prattics on the knee 

In ail the playful grace of infancy, 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The growing virtues of a blooming race : 

Oh! ’tis a word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell; 
He who, long distant from his native laud, 

Feels at her name his eager soul expand : 
Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend, 

To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
Aoi still he owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 
Life's choicest blessings centre all---at home. 


eee 
SONNET, 


Suggested by seeing a Tomb erected to the Memory of Two Infants. 


HAPPY, thrice happy, lovely babes, are ye, 
Call'd in sweet innocence to taste of bliss 
Immortal! pure ye spring to endless day, 
Unconscious of one act or thought amiss. 
O, sleep, sweet babes! and quiet be your rest, 
Till the last summons shall awake to joy; 
Till God, the God ofall, shall make you blest, 
In blissful regions, where no thoughts annoy : 
For ye shall rise as spotless as the snow 
That decks the plain in virgin-like array, 
Unknown to care, and misery, and woe, 
That bends old age along life’s rugged way, 
Then shall ye join the heav'nly choir, and sing— 
‘Glory to God! the great, eteraal King!” 
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SOLUTION 


OF THE TWO CHARADES IN OUR LAST. 


1. 
A son delights his mother much, 
-- Obedient to her just commands ; 
And duty sure demands of such 
The greatest kindness at his hands. 


A net entraps the giddy bird, 
And surely there are man-traps too ; 
Beware of such, for I have heard 
They ’ll strive the wisest to undo. 


A sonnet, Sir, I really think 

A pretty piece of rhyme enough ; 
And as you've given us the wink, 

Pray treat us with more rhyming stuff. 


ANNE. 
2. 
We're little sure without our speech, 
And less, if little, great ones teaze se; 
A speechless lady, tho’ may teach, 
If teaching good will make us be so, 
ANNE. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We are particularly obliged to J. M. L. for his promptitude in sending 
us Solutions to the Charades, which should have been inserted, bad 
they not been anticipated by those which we could not in justice reject. 
His other favour shall appear in our next, with a little necessary aite- 
ration. 

The favours of J. Hawkins demand our thanks; they shall be in. 
serted as early as possible. ’ 

The Translation by Oscar, shail appear, if we have the Author's 
permission to make what corrections we deem requisite. 

Our notice of Mr. Dallas’s dramatic piece, ‘‘ Not at Home,” is un- 
avoidably deferred until next month. 

Rusticus may imagine he possesses wit; but he certainly cannot pre 
tend to good manners, when he presumes to offer aa indelicate Charade 
for the amasement of females.—If we are not much mistaken, this is 
not the only insult we have received from the same quarter. 

* A Sonnet to a departed Fair One” is intended for insertian. 
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